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Elizabeth Linney. 

In the life of Elizabeth Linney, which was 
minated at the age of 30 years, we are pre- 
ted with a remarkable evidence of the 
icacy of that grace which brings salvation. 
She was born on the 24th of the Seventh 
onth, 1804, at Ripon, in Yorkshire, of parents 
0 were poor and illiterate. Her father was 
man of irregular habits, and at length be 
t his wife and children, to enter on a mili- 
ry life, volunteering for foreign service. 
er mother was, in consequence, obliged to 
turn again to servitude, and to consign her 
bung children to the care of others. Thus 
‘avery early age, the subject of this memoir 
as deprived of the protection of both her 
rithly parents, and was placed in a family 
ho manifested no regard for ber eternal wel- 


"e, and but very little concern respecting place of worsbip (the national church) once 


e formation of her moral character, receiv- 
g as inmates, playactors and other persons 
@ similar description, whose precepts and 
bits are well known to bave a demoraliz- 
g tendency on the minds of youth. Thus 
uated, “He who has promised to be a 
anther to the fatherless,” was with her, and 
otected her from being ensnared by the evil 
‘amples which surrounded her: for though 
@ was occasionally taken by her guardians 
id their inmates to the theatre and other 
ausements of the like nature, and was grati- 
d with them at the time, yet the Lord gra- 
dusly regarded her, and prevented the love 
those things from taking root in her in- 
mtile breast. 

About the 5th year of her age, she was re- 
oved from this pernicious association, and 
peed under the care of her grandmother. 
t this time she was noticed by some benevo- 
it persons, who at length sent her to a 
aritable institution, called the School of In- 
stry, where she was clothed, educated, and 
ken to the national worship on First-days. 
that establishment she was taught to read 
® Holy Scriptures, to use forms of prayer, 
d to sing psalms and hymns. It was here 
first heard that there was a future life— 
at there was a heaven for the redeemed, 
d a hell for those who die in an unconverted 
pte j—that mankind are all sinners ;—tbat 
ey must be reconciled to God ;—that this 


ey could not effect for themselves ; but that| 
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her soul longed for, and which she believed 
was to be, and must be experienced, before 
there is just cause to believe that all is well 
within. 

About the 22d year of her age, her husband 
became convinced of Friends’ principles; and 
after much reasoning and inward conflict, she 
concluded to go to the Friends’ meeting one 
First-day afternoon or evening, which proved 
silent, as to words; but in which she was 
much tendered by the power of Truth operat- 
ing on her heart ;—and she returned home in 
a solemn frame of mind. On being asked if 
they had any preaching, she answered, “ No!” 
but added, that she had felt more true satis- 
faction in that silent meeting, than in any 
other meeting she had ever been at. 

The three following meetings she attended 
were also held in silence, in which she was 
favored to partake of that spiritual refresh- 
ment which is beyond words; and returned 
from them deeply humbled and bowed in 
spirit. Indeed it did not fall to her lot, to 
hear much outward ministry among Friends 
for some time, though she continued to go to 
First-day meetings, as often as circumstances 
would permit: she mostly felt benefitted by 
attending ; and apprehended it was the right 
place for her to sit down in. She did not im- 
mediately embrace all the Christian principles 
of our religious Society ; for although satisfied 
with sitting down in silence among them, she 
hoped this might be enough ; not inclining to 
take up any one peculiarity without being 
convinced of its originating in truth, and that 
the Lord called for its use at her hands. And 
He whose ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thougbts as our thoughts, showed her, in due 
time, that she must adopt some practices 
which the world, and other religious denomi- 
nations, consider non-essentials; and which 
too many amongst us would willingly view in 
the same light; but—“Oh that some in our 
Society,” she would often say, “knew how 
much the use of such things do cost some of 
us, then they could not slight them, nor any 
longer call them non-essential; for all things 
are essential to our growth in grace, that the 
Lord calls for; however small they may seem 
in the eyes of the carnal, or of the lukewarm 
professor.” 

As a wife, she was truly exemplary, letting 
true wisdom set bounds to her desires, in 
furnishing the house, and in food and raiment 
both for herself and her family ; yet she loved 
neatness and cleanliness in the strictest sense 
of the words; and was what the Scriptures 
recommend, a keeper at home, employing all 
the time she could spare from her domestic 
concerns, (which were many,) in assisting her 
husband in his trade. 

A good constitution became at length much 


God had sent His Son into the world to save 
sinners, upon condition that they do unfeign- 
edly repent, and believe and obey His Holy 
Gospel: and that He now sits on the right 
hand of the Father making intercession for 
us. 
Being much employed in the domestic de- 
partment, she did not make so much progress 
in learning as some others; yet she gained 
enough to enable her to read the Bible, so as 
measurably to understand some of its truths. 
She would often recur to the time spent in 
this establishment with feelings of gratitude 
to Him who had thus provided her a little 
education. 

It was about this time, it is believed, that 
she was preciously visited with the Day-spring 
from on high, which created living desires 
after heaven, and gave her peace in well- 
doing, and sorrow of beart for evil-doing ; she 
knew not what this secret something was that 
did visit her, and the follies of youth gradu- 
ally wore these impressions away; but being 
blessed with an amiable disposition from her 
childhood, she left the school beloved both by 
teachers and scholars, at the age of twelve 
years. 

She was engaged as a servant soon after 
she left school, and obtained the favor of all 
among whom her lot was cast, Sbe was not 
with serious persons. It appears that at this 
time she remained unconcerned about her 
eternal interests; she however attended .a 


in the week. 

About the 18th year of her age she was 
again visited by the Spirit of Truth; and be- 
coming acquainted with a professor of religion 
about this time, she was encouraged to turn 
unto the Lord with full purpose of heart ; yet 
she made little or no progress in the spiritual 
life till a short time previous to her marriage. 
On leaving her servitude and returning again 
to Ripon, she had an opportunity of attend- 
ing the Independent meeting in that place, 
which was helpful to her, though she was un- 
able to unite in their views upon some doc- 
trinal points; nor could she see her way clear 
to join that society. 

At the age of twenty-one years she entered 
into a married state with G. F. Linney of that 
place, tailor; and although young in years, 
she felt much the need of seeking the Divine 
counsel in this solemn engagement; which 
she believed was not withheld on that occa- 
sion. 

Almost immediately after their marriage, 
they removed to York in search of employ- 
ment, which, providentially, they met with 
on the day they arrived; for which blessing 
they were thankful to Almighty God. 

They settled there, and she continued her becal 
attendance at the Independent meeting, of|enfeebled; and removing into the centre of 
which denomination her husband was then asthe city by no means improved her health, or 
member; but Elizabeth could not feel that lessened her anxiety; yet she would often 
satisfaction in the use of those ceremonies|encourage her partner in life, saying, that 
which are practised amongst dissenters which! though the prospect of things was discourag- 
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ing at present, yet they had sought the Divine 
will in their earthly steps, and she did believe, 
that however afflicting things might seem, 
they would eventually work together for 
good. 


(To be concluded.) 


Bird-eating Spider.—In the course of our 
walk I chanced to verify a fact relating to the 
habits of a large hairy spider of the genus 
Mygale, in a manner worth recording. The 
species was M. avicularia, or one very closely 
allied to it; the individual was nearly two 
inches in length of body, but the legs expand- 
ed seven inches, and the entire body and legs 
were covered with coarse grey and reddish 
hairs. I was attracted by a movement of the 
monster on a tree-trunk ; it was close beneath 
a deep crevice in the tree, across which was 
stretched a dense white web. The lower part 
of the web was broken, and two small birds, 
finches, were entangled in the pieces; they 
were about the size of the English siskin, and 
I judged the two to be male and female. One 
of them was quite dead, the other lay under 
the body of the spider not quite dead, and 
was smeared with the filthy liquor or saliva 
exuded by the monster. I drove away the 
spider and took the birds, but the second one 
soon died. The fact of species of Mygale 
sallying forth at night, mounting trees, and 
sucking the eggs and young of humming- 
birds, has been recorded long ago by Madame 
Merian and Palisot de Beauvois; but, in the 
absence of any confirmation, it has come to 
be discredited. From the way the fact has 
been related it would appear that it had been 
merely derived from the report of natives, 
and had not been witnessed by the narrators. 
Count Langsdorff, in his “Expedition into 
the Interior of Brazil,” states that he totally 
disbelieved the story. I found the circum- 
stance to be quite a novelty to the residents 
hereabout. he Mygales are quite common 
insects: some species make their cells under 
stones, others form artistical tunnels in the 
earth, and some build their dens in the thatch 
of houses. The natives call them Aranhas 
carangueijeiras, or crab-spiders. The hairs 
with which they are clothed come off when 
touched, and cause a peculiar and almost mad- 
dening irritation. The first specimen that I 
killed and preparcd was handled incautiously, 
and I suffered terribly for three days after- 
wards. I think this is not owing to any 
poisonous quality residing in the hairs, but to 
their being short and hard, and thus getting 
into the fine creases of the skin. Some My- 
gales are of immense size. One day I saw 
the children belonging to an Indian family 
who collected for me with one of these mon- 
sters secured by a cord round its waist, by 
which they were leading it about the house 
as they would a dog. 

The Coaita Monkey.—The Coaité (Ateles 
paniscus) is a large black monkey, covered 
with coarse hair, and having the prominent 
parts of the face of a tawny flesh-colored hue. 
It is the largest of the Amazonian monkeys 
in stature, but is excelled in bulk by the 
“ Barrigado” (Lagothrix Humboldtii) of the 
Upper Amazons. It occurs throughout the 
low lands of the Lower and Upper Amazons, 
but does not range to the south beyond the 
limits of the river plains. At that point an 
allied species, the White-whiskered Coaité 
(Ateles marginatus) takes its place. The 
Coaitas are called by some French zoologists 


spider monkeys, on account of the length and| painful, restless vivacity of its kindred, th 
slenderness of their body and limbs. In these|Cebi, and no trace of the surly, untameab! 
apes the tail, as a prehensile organ, reaches|temper of itsstill nearer relatives, the Mycete 


its highest degree of perfection ; and on this 
account it would, perhaps, be correct to con- 
sider the Coaitds as the extreme development 
of the American type of apes. 

The tail of the Coaité is endowed with a 
wonderful degree of flexibility. It is always 
in motion, coiling and uncoiling like the trunk 
of an elephant, and grasping whatever comes 
within reach. Another remarkable character 
of the Coaita is the absence of a thumb to the 
anterior hands. 

The flesh of this monkey is much esteemed 
by the natives in this part of the country, and 
the Military Commandant of Obydos, Major 
Gama, every week sent a negro hunter to 
shoot one for his table. One day I went on 
a Coaita hunt, borrowing a negro slave of a 
friend to show me the way. On the road I 
was much amused by the conversation of my 
companion. He was a tall, handsome negro, 
about forty years of age,.with a staid, courte- 
ous demeanor and a deliberate manner of 
speaking. Strangely enough in a negro, he 
wasa total abstainer from liquors and tobacco. 
He told me he was a native of Congo, and 
the son of a great chief or king. He narra- 
ted the events of a great battle between his 
father’s and some other tribe, in which he was 
taken prisoner and sold to the Portuguese 
slave-dealers. 
the ravine we heard a rustling sound in the 
trees overhead, and Manoel soon pointed out 
a Coaita to me. ‘There was something human- 
like in its appearance, as the lean, dark, 
shaggy creature moved deliberately amongst 
the branches at a great height. I fired, but 
unfortunately only wounded it in the belly. 
It fell with a crash headlong about twenty or 
thirty feet, and then caught a bough with its 
tail, which grasped it instantaneously, aad 
then the-animal remained suspended in mid- 
air. Before I could reload it recovered itself, 
and mounted nimbly to the topmost branches 
out of the reach of a fowling-piece, where we 
could perceive the poor thing apparently pro- 
bing the wound with its fingers. Coaitas are 
more frequently kept in a tame state than 
any other kind of monkey. The Indians are 
very fond of them as pets. They become at- 
tached to their masters, and will sometimes 
follow them on the ground to considerable 
distances. I once saw a most ridiculously 
tame Coaita. It was an old female, which 
accompanied its owner, a trader on the river, 
in all his voyages. By way of giving me a 
specimen of its intelligence and feeling, its 
master set to and rated it soundly, calling it 
scamp, heathen, thief, and soforth, all through 
the copious Portuguese vocabulary of vitu- 
peration. The poor monkey, quietly seated 
on the ground, seemed to be in sore trouble 
at this display of anger. It began by looking 
earnestly at him, then it whined, and lastly 
rocked its body to and fro with emotion, cry- 
ing piteously, and passing its long, gaunt 
arms continually over its forehead; for this 
was its habit when excited, and the front of 
the head was worn quite bald in consequence. 
At length its master altered bis tone. “It’s 
all a lie, my old woman; you’re an angel, a 
flower, a good affectionate old creature,” and 
$0 forth. Immediately the poor monkey ceased 


its wailing, and soon after came over to where 


the man sat. The disposition of the Coaita|!ong upon the land which the Lord thy G 
is mild in the extreme; it has none of the! giveth thee.”—D. Hall, 


or howling monkeys. Itis, however, an arrar 
thief, and shows considerable cunning in pi 
fering small articles of clothing, which it coi 
ceals in its sleeping place. The natives of tk 
Upper Amazons procure the Coaita, whe 
full grown, by shooting it with the blow-piy 
and poisoned darts, and restoring life by pu 
ting a little salt (the antidote to the Ura 
poison with which the darts are tipped) in i 
moutb. The animals thus caught becom 
tame forthwith. T’wo females were once ke} 
at the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, and Geo’ 
roy St. Hilaire relates of them that the 
rarely quitted each other, remaining mo 
part of the time in close embrace, folding the 
tails round one another’s bodies. They too 
their meals together; and it was remarked o 
such occasions, when the friendship of anima 
is put to a hard test, that they never qua 
relled or disputed the possession of a favorit 
fruit with each other.—Botes’ Amazon. 


For “The Friend.” 

We are a Chosen People. 
I believe the Society of Friends holds tk 
true doctrines of the Church of Christ, an 


that we, at the present time, should go fo 
ward bearing our precious treasure with tre 


When in the deepest part of|/caution, with great and close devotion to ot 


Heavenly Fatter, who hath called us as 
“peculiar people ;” and with encouraged an 
hopeful hearts; because the world in fatu 
time will be brought to acknowledge our do 
trines to be those best qualified, if lived up t 
to preserve and sanctify the souls of me! 
We must go forward bearing with the r 
proaches of the people, and yet tosuffer muc! 
and, as Christ was, be crucified to the worl 
doing in all the will of the Father. The wor! 
will yet acknowledge Him as its saviour, an 
his true disciples will be acknowledged. TE 
people of the earth will yet see they hav 
served mammon, and they will wonder whe 
they understand the depth, and the breadt 
and the privileges of the doctrine held b 
Friends. We must be faithful to our Lead« 
till the earth is redeemed. Our duty is 1 
love God supremely, and our neighbors as ou 
selves, and all those who profess with ns, th 
are truly christians, love God always, and th 
neighbors always, and go forth only in t 
strength of the Lord. There is not, nor ev 
was, any “trouble” among true christians, a 
those who cause “trouble” are bastards, a 
not sons—not in the true Church; and t 
church moveth on peaceably. Then let us n 
be disturbed, only let each man attend to t 
things that concern his own salvation (ft 
God formeth and preserveth the church wh 
that is the case), for time is limited and Ge 
will smite the “ whited walls” shortly. M 
we be sober, earnest indeed, to lay the found 
tion sure. D. F. Ware. 


a 


O! that children would duly and serious 
consider, how indispensable an obligation th 
are under to be submissive and dutiful 
parents, and their wholesome admonitio 
even from that express command of the 
mighty, written by His own finger, “ Hon 
thy father and mother, that thy days may 
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The Signal Service Bureau. 

The report of the Chief Signal Officer of the 

my for the year 1872, contains an immense 

ount of valuable and practical information 
garding meteorological science. Full de- 
ils are added relative to the progress of the 
bors of the Government in the establish. 
ent of signal stations, the education of ob- 
rvers, and the publication of reports show- 

g that this important service has materially 

vanced in usefulness and efficiency during 

e past year. Ten additional stations have 

en established within the United States, 

d the total number of points at which ob- 
rvations are now madeis seventy-two. From 
e first station in the Aleutian islands to 
ose upon the British coasts, the reports 
om both of which are noticed, there inter- 

nes nearly half acircumference of the earth’s 
rface. From the stations on the Aleutian 

ands comes the first intimation of storms 
meteoric disturbances having their origin 
o the coast of Asia. The Pacific stations re- 
* the first appearance on that coast of the 
sturbances thus traced. The connection is 
mntinued by the Rocky Mountain stations, 
nd thus the news travels in advance of the 
orm. 
The organization of a mobilized corps of 
bservers has been commenced. This will be 
o9mposed of picked men, and its object is to 
lace at the disposal of the government the 
. of suddenly increasing the number of 
ations from which reports are to be had in 

y section of the country which may, at any 
en of the year, be especially threatened 

the storms which seem, at different sea- 

ns, to pass more frequently over particular 
ortious of the territories of the United States. 
t will be possible to occupy, in this way, the 
tations as stations of report with very great 
apidity. 
In regard to the accuracy of warnings and 
redictions, General Myer states that the per- 
entage of cautionary signals verified, by the 
ecurrence of the winds described within a 
sw hours after the display of the signal, is 

timated to have been about 70 per cent. 
‘he signal, it is explained, is wholly caution- 
ry, for warning of probable danger. 
The experiment of a balloon ascent has 
en tried with fair results. One hundred 
nd fifty-six readings were made, establishing 
he fact that very delicate instruments may 
hus be employed. 

Arrangements for an interchange of reports 
lave been made with Canada, and a similar 
ourse is contemplated with the West India 
slands. It is believed that many of the cy- 
pric storms, the indications of which are 

st felt by the stations of the United States, 

then showing the disturbances upon the 

If of Mexico or near the Atlantic coast, and 

hich storms are afterward to be traced 

oss the States intervening to the lakes or 
ng the Atlantic sea coast, pass over points 


service, with all its errors and imperfections,|man, being clothed with that wisdom which 


can be summed, it is believed, in the state-|is pure as well as peaceable, &c., so shall we 
ment that, since the inauguration of its duties, | witness our bands to be strengthened, and the 


no great and continuous storm has traversed 
the territory of the United States, or raged 
along the length of its lakes, its gulf or sea 
coast shores, without fair and general pre- 
monition, given at the great majority of the 
points endangered.— Late Paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters, &e., referring chiefly to 
Friends in America, during last century, with 


notes. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


Warrington, Ist. mo. 2d, 1759. 

Dear friend, James Pemberton,—I salute 
thee and thy dear wife in the bond of that 
friendship which I trust hath taken deep root- 
ing in our minds, and cannot easily be de- 
stroyed ; it commenced in that which is in its 
own nature eternal, and by which the whole 
family in Heaven and earth are connected. 
If on our part we cultivate the holy principle 
towards its pure Head, we shall often know 
it to overtop every plant of a contrary nature, 
and bring forth fruit of its own kind to our 
comfort and profit. And indeed there is noth- 
ing else for the wise in heart to lean upon 
with safety; every other joy will fade, and 
issue in disappointment, but this Divine sub- 
stance will never fail, but in all events, be an 
anchor both sure and steadfast. 

Thy sister Lloyd very often engages my 
sympathizing thoughts. She hath happily 
learned where something is to be found, that 
can render every dispensation tolerable and 
sanctify every affliction ; though it seems pain- 
ful to have the joyous prospects of youth stain- 
ed by languishing indisposition, and to be cut 
off from many agreeable prospects before the 
usual course of nature gives way to such a 
change. Inscrutable is His wisdom whose we 
are, and who often mercifully disappoints us, 
and in the appearance of evil substitutes sub- 
stantial good. 

Iam greatly obliged to thee for thy intel- 
ligible account of the state of your afflicted 
Province; I hope all things will turn out for 
good, to remind the forgetful that the Lord 
reigns, and is forever able to effect His own 
purposes in His own way. A continuation of 
this kindness will be very acceptable to me, 
for I love the Province and the people with 
entire affection. My dear love attends thee, 
thy dear wife and children, thy mother and 
sister Lloyd. 

I am thy very affectionate friend, 
SaMuEL ForHErRGILt. 


Catharine Payton to Mary Pemberton. 
Dudley, 7th mo. 18th, 1758. 
My Dear Friend, * * * [I] am now glad 
to find, by receipt of the above mentioned 
letter and thy acceptable favor of the 25th of 
the 5th mo., that I retain a place in your af- 


n these islands from which their presence|fectionate remembrance, which be assured 
an be announced. Since January 1, 1872,/you do in mine, as branches of that family 
pene of the changes in the depths of|for whom my soul is strongly engaged, and 


ter in the principal western rivers, being|to which I humbly hope Iam yet 


direct relation to the meteoric changes, 


ve been reported daily. It is hoped that a}u 
rtion of the great problem of the protection | I 
f the river commerce from ice and freshets,| And inasmuch, my dear friend, 


united, 
though various have been the efforts of an 
nwearied adversary to break the sacred tie ; 
mean the family of the Heavenly Father. 
as we have 


of the lower river levees from breakage|been the happy partakers of this blessed fel- 


overflow, will be solved through the|lowship, may we 
walking in the Light and pursuing a con-| 


ely warnings that will be given. 


labor to maintain it, by 


The practical results of this branch of the ‘science void of offence both towards God and 


feet of our minds more firmly established on 
the mount of God’s salvation and the song of 
thanksgiving in regard to ourselves to rise 
with the day; and although sorrow and con- 
tinual heaviness may be our portion on the 
account of others, and our trials may increase 
with our years, yet shall that Name wherein 
we trust, be as a covert from the storm and 
shelter from the tempest, as rivers of water 
in dry places, and the salutary shade of a 
mighty rock in a weary land. Many indeed 
and deep are the afflictions of the righteous, 
but the blessed advantage they may reap 
thereby renders them rather desirable, as 
guards from the baneful encroachments of 
the spirit of this world, which is too apt to 
steal upon us almost imperceptibly, and renew 
the occasion of our washing in Jordan, and 
especially on those in affluent circumstances, 
whose conversation is much amongst those 
who soar above the simplicity of truth, who 
convey a blasting tincture, from the effects of 
which the simple can only be defended through 
steady watchfulness and prayer, whereby 
they will obtain grace to stand by Divine 
appointment in direct opposition, and main- 
tain the dignity of their calling in holiness, 
humility, and godly fear. When I consider 
how many have begun in the Spirit, run well 
for a time, and yet centered at last in confu- 
sion, I stand amazed, and trembling of soul 
sometimes seizes me, lest after all it should 
be my unhappy lot, the very possibility of 
which is shocking, yet profitable to consider, 
exciting to vigilance and circumspection. It 
is not, my friend, because thou art ignorant 
of these things that I write them, but as they 
freely and unsought for offer to my pen I com- 
municate them, knowing that we have some- 
times need to be put in remembrance of what 
we once learned, and hoping thy favorable 
reception of them. 

I rejoice that thy daughter is so well re- 
covered, to whom please to present the re- 
membrance of my dear love, and to the rest 
of your children, who are fresh in my mind 
with strong desires for their growth in holi- 
ness, in which alone consists true happiness. 
[ think I may say I have no greater joy than 
to see or hear of the children walking in the 
truth, which affords the comfortable hope that 
the honor of our great and gracious sovereign 
will be asserted on earth, and the offices of 
some of his servants, vacated by their removal 
from works to rewards, filled. Oh! might but 
the Ark of his testimony rest in your family! 
and your house be pronounced blessed, and 
surely if it is not it will not be for want of 
the Heavenly Dew plenteously descending 
upon you, which, had it been suffered to re- 
main, would have made every branch fruitful 
in righteousness. 

Here 1 will stop, having said much more 
than I foresaw when I set pen to paper, and 
with the salutation of unfeigned love to every 
branch of your family, and to my friends as 


thou bast freedom to communicate it (to some 
of whom I hope to write soon) conclude, who 
am thy sympathizing friend, 

CATHARINE PAyTON. 


John Kendall to John Pemberton. 


Colchester, 19th of 3d mo. 1759. 


Dear friend, John Pemberton,—It has not 
been through want of affection that I have 
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omitted writing to thee thus long, but some 
more than common engagements by altera- 
tions in our family and otherways, have fallen 
to my lot since I saw thee last. The few lines 
I received from thee a little before thou left 
England, seemed to bring me under an obli- 
gation of writing to thee, which bas remained 
upon me ever since, so that I should be pleased 
to discharge the debt, was there but ability. 
The agreement of our situation makes me a 
little compare myself with thee. I mean with 
respect to the share of work fallen to our 
lot in the early part of our time. May the 
mighty Arm by which alone we have been 
hitherto supported, still continue to be ex- 
tended for our support, that so we may not 
be discouraged through any of the hardships 
or trials we meet with for the cause sake. 
But by our faithfulness to the little required 
at our hands may become more and more 
fitted for the work we are called to, so shall 
our settlement be more and more fixed, and 
the increase of our peace be greater in propor- 
tion to our sufferings. I meet with so much 
almost daily, as calls for the sympathy of my 
friends, yet a patient suffering I find helps me 
through, and to this I do recommend thee. 
The Lord knows what we do stand in need 
of, and will assuredly plead the cause of his 
people, whose whole trust and confidence is 
in him. 

O how weak and infirm when left to our- 
selves, and how strong and fit for engagement 
are we when clothed with Divine authority. 
Though we are now low and poor, methinks 
the help we have formerly witnessed may a 
little strengthen our faith in the Divine power; 
which remains the same and is everlasting, 
therefore worthy to be trusted in; such who 
are strengthened by it can stand. Let us 
endeavor to devote our hearts more fully to 
the service of our Great Master, who hath so 
mercifully called us early to labor in his vine- 
yard. We had need to be industrious that 
we may not miss of the reward. One great 
cause of the halting and dwarfishness so ap- 
parent among us, appears to me to be the 
want of industry and care to improve the 
talents received; and that many are not be- 
come great instruments of good in this day 
is not through any deficiency in the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. But through 
unfaithfulness to what is already received, 
they obtain not that which was to be added, 
80 are not what they might have been. May 
the harms others sustain be warnings to us. 
The dangers surrounding us indeed threaten 
our overthrow; but may we never faint in 
the warfare, but obtain that excellent victory 
which such obtained who overcame by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their 
testimony who loved not their lives to the 
death. These John saw fighting in heaven, 
against the dragon, against whom the dragon 
and his angels prevailed not, neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. Then was 
a loud voice heard, saying in heaven, now is 
come salvation and strength and the kingdom 
of our God and the power of his Christ, for 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and 
night. Thy affectionate friend, 

JoHn KENDALL. 
(To be continued.) 


As often as we bring to light the infirmity 
of another, we set our own on the candlestick 
with it. 


Original. 
A CHILD’S MONUMENT. 


T sat alone, 

Before me lay the sheet of daily news, 
And there I read with horror-stricken heart 
How the fierce flames raged with their deadly heat 
In great Chicago, how her thousands fled, 
Leaving the riches of their lives behind ; 
How sire and child were parted, and hot death 
Flamed in between the people and their homes; 
How the poor babes clung to their mothers’ robes 
Snatched hastily from off the midnight bed, 
No time to wrap them from the chilly air, 
No time for aught save life. And when they dawned 
Those awful mornings on this bitter scene 
Of horror and destruction, there they lay 
Asleep upon the earth in the wide fields 
Miles from the city, or in alleys pent. 

“These are the lambs God calls upon the world 
The world at ease, to comfort and to clothe.” 


And then another wail from western wilds, 
And devastated prairies, thousands flying 
Before the terrors of devouring flames. 


I closed my eyes, and lo! 
A vision tender lay before my soul; 
My little child as when I saw him last, 
As when I kissed his pure and marble brow 
And murmured : “ Never shall I see thee more, 
Until we meet before the great white throne.” 
This was the form that came with mute appeal 
And thus I spoke: “TI will arise and work, 
For thy sweet sake, now let these poor be mine.” 


Next morn I rose with purpose strong as ever, 
Passing from house to house; urgent the need, 

And short the time. Some gave me of their full 
And fair abundance; some gave more, some less ; 
Some proffered me their aid in helpful ways, 

And their deft fingers plied the needle swift, 

Kind hearts and willing hands. If there were those 
Who coldly turned aside and did not help, 

It was a woe far-off, and naught to them. 

But every morning dawned with courage new, 

And evenings often saw the midnight toil, 

Until they rose pile upon pile, our stores 

Of thick, warm flannels, comforts, hoods and shawls, 
Garments for young and old, a goodly show. 


I sought the trunk where lay my darling’s clothes 
I never yet could bear to give away. 
Suit after suit I took, all that was good, 
This was his cause, my monument to him. 
The old, familiar things that had no warmth, 
But only precious to my aching heart, 
Ah, those I kissed and gently laid away. 
Within a shoe I placed a written slip: 
“These were a little boy’s, who died three years 
And more ago, for whose dear sake, his mother 
Toiled with her might to send you these warm clothes.” 


They went forth 

Those well filled boxes to the Western land, 
We knew they reached their haven, and my heart 
Was well content. And so the time passed on. 
But when the frosts and wintry winds preyailed, - 
And we sat down before our ample fires, 
A letter from the prairies of the West, 
A glad response of gratitude and thanks! 
It told how shivering women wept warm tears, 
How childhood danced in happiness and joy, 
And how the blessings of these poor were ours : 

“ For you can never know while in the world 
How fully prized your generous offerings are.” 


It was as if a voice from Heaven had spoken. 
My heart could only utter hymns of praise, 


My grateful lips could murmur: “O, dear Lord! 
Even in this life, Thy rich rewards are sure !’” 
I. 
Chester county. 
Selected. 


THE SEED AND THE SOWER. 


“ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—Gal. yi. 7. 


Ever so little the seed may be, 
Ever so little the hand, 
But when it is sown it must grow, you see, 
And develop its nature weed, flower, or tree; 
The sunshine, the air, and the dew are free 
At its command, 


_|at the tip. Next to Mr. Stanley, this visit 


Tf the seed be good, we rejoice in hope 
Of the harvest it will yield; 
We wait and watch for its springing up, 
Admire its growth and count on the crop, 
That will come from the little seed we drop 
In the great wide field. 
But if we heedlessly scatter wide 
Seeds we may happen to find, 
We care not for culture or what may betide, 
We sow here and there on the highway side; 
Whether they’ve lived or whether they’ ve died, 
We never mind. 


Fruit from the seed he has sown, 
How carefully then it becomes us to keep 
A watchful eye on the seed, and seek 
To sow what is good, that we may not weep 


To receive our own! 
———~2s——_ 


Selected for “The Friend 
The Youth of our Day. , 
“TI am anxious for the coming forward of tl 
youth of our day: something or other retar 
their growth ; with divers it is not any ey 
disposition, any criminal pursuit, bat I fe 
there is a want of a steady, solid, dilige 
waiting, for the renewal of those baptisa 
which purge the soul, and prepare it for ft 
ther illuminations and discoveries of dut 
There is a seeking and desiring after goo 
and a looking towards the servants and me 
sengers, and expecting from them; but 
under a sense of our wants and weaknessé 
our attention was more immediately turne 
to the Master himself, and our dependen 
more abstractedly fixed on Him, I belie 
there would be more of a growing in the roc 
the tender plant would sooner become a tr 
of righteousness, and fruit would be broug 
forth in due season, grateful to God at 
man.”—From a Letter of R. Shackleton, 178¢ 


‘Yet every sower must one day reap | 
\ 
: 
\ 


4 
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A Pet Wasp.—One of the most curious 
tendants at the gathering of the British Ass 
ciation at Brighton was a little gentleman 
brown overcoat, with black and yellow neth 
garments, wearing a sharp sword, poison 


might be called by far the most remarkab 
and best worth attention among all the 
sembled notorieties. It was Sir John Lu 
bock’s pet wasp; and the respect which wou 
naturally be paid to any friend of the benev 
lent savant who has given London its ne 
holidays, was really due to this insect on i 
own account. Captured in a nest of soft g 
paper in the Pyrenees, the wasp was the ve 
first of its species that had ever received 
education. Sir John exhibited it to the Ass 
ciation with just pride, as a proof of wh 
kindness and patience can effect upon t 
most unpromising creatures; and even M 
Forster might have wondered to see it con 
out of the glass bottle where it lives, eat sug 
from its master’s fingers, allow him to strol 
its striped back, and fly round and round } 
head, returning always to his home in 
bottle. At first, says its distinguished e 
cator, it was “rather too ready with its sting 
but now it never thinks of unsheathing t® 
tiny rapier at its tail; and nobody who ss 
the insect could doubt that its nature had be 
greatly changed.— Late Paper. 


Although the Lord may see good to try 
some times one way, sometimes another, hog 
should we know that we have any faith if 
be not tried? How shall we know that 
have any true love to God, if it never 

roved? The trial of the true believer's fai 
is more precious than gold.—J. Richardso 
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The Modoe War. 


he Modoes are a small tribe of Indians in|to submit to it. 


zon, with whom difficulties have arisen 
sh have led to open hostilities. Though 
number but few fighting men, yet the 
‘ts of the troops sent against them have 
1 unavailing to reduce them to subjection, 
ag principally to the broken character of 
country into which they bave retreated. 
eneral Government, in pursuance of the 
» and Christian policy which has marked 
ecent dealings with the Indian tribes, has 
sred a suspension of hostile movements, 
appointed a commission to investigate 
causes of the war, and endeavor to settle 
cably the disputes-which have arisen. 
he correspondent of one of the San Fran- 
papers has recently furnished for publi- 
on the result of his inquiries. If his state- 
its are true, and there appears no reason 
doubting them, they furnish ample ground 
ithe following comments which appeared 
recent editorial in the Ledger of this city, 
er the caption “Origin of the Modoc 
r.” 
As the particulars concerning the Modoc 
ian war come along in the California 
rnals, it becomes every day more appa- 
that the ‘ war’ bad about the same origin 
nost other ‘Indian wars.’ One of the 
3008 appointed to visit the Modoc Indians, 
fa a view to a cessation of hostilities, is 
rah Steele, who lives in Yreka, California, 
she borders of Oregon, and in the vicinity 
the Modoc country. He iss lawyer there, 
of the earliest settlers and most respected 
zens. He knows all the Indians, and es- 
ially the Modocs and their chiefs, and they 
wand respect him. He was formerly a 
serintendent of Indian Affairs, and under- 
ads ‘the dark ways’ of the ‘traders’ and 
ents.’ This gentleman says positively that 
‘present war is a ‘commissaries and Indian 
mts’ war.’ The Modocs were persuaded 
give up lands guaranteed to them by a 
mer treaty, in exchange for reservation 
Hs on which they nearly starved. And 
eis where the ‘ commissaries’ and ‘agents’ 
ae in as advocates for forcing the Modocs 
pe confined to that particular reservation. 
2 less the Modocs can find to eat the more 
fessity there is for supplies, and with more 
plies there is more margin for cheatiog 
h the Government and the Indians. Mr. 
ele says ‘it is not a question of how much 
'f is used by the Indians there, but how 
th is charged to the Government.’ He 
ations an instance in which a ‘trader’ 
ed catile to the Indians, issued them ‘on 
‘books,’ that is to say, got pay for them 
m Government, and then drove them off 
sold them to the miners! The Modocs, 
says, ‘never got so much as a hide’ from 
it lot of cattle. Mr. Steele says further 
't the commissaries and agents, and he 
aes them, who have been most active in 
ring up this war, had a little ‘Credit Mo- 
ar’ among themselves in the way of furnish- 
supplies. They had the control of the 
\tracts, and, after the most approved style 
the Pacific Railways and the ‘Credit Mo- 
r’ people, they got up an arrangement by 
lich they contracted with themselves. 
irse, in such a case they were not any more 
ticular about prices, or the quality of the 
plies, or the quantities delivered, than 
es, Alley, and their Congressional confed- 


Of 


Bat the Indians got tired of this, and refused 
The cattle men’s ‘Credit 
Mobilier’ was determined they should, and 
now there is a sanguinary war, which has 
cost the lives of brave soldiers and a great 
deal of public money. 

“This is the old experience. Oregon has 
been particularly fruitful in it. They had a 
‘Rogue River’ Indian war there once which 
cost the Government thousands of dollars for 
every hundred honestly or actually expended. 
But the ‘ Rogues’ were not the Indians then 
any more than they are now.” 


te ee 5 
For “The Friend.” 


Barclay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 206.) 


Here, passing over a portion of the early 
pages of the Diary, as perhaps less interesting 
to the general reader, we resume at the date 
4th mo. 10th, 1657. 

“Having for many days put up some desires 
to the Lord, on behalf of his people and work, 
I was this day convinced, that my way was 
but very slight and formal; and that the con- 
sideration of the work of God, and his people’s 
condition at this time, hath been but very 
superficially looked on by me. Therefore 
was I some way desirous, to be humbled 
before the Lord for my former neglect, and 
my not observing what the Lord is about, in 
these times; and what he is so wonderfully 
working, by such contrary means to those 
we had proposed, as the way for carrying 
on his work. That Scripture came to my 
mind, Jer. xlv. 2 to 5. May not the Lord be 
said, in these days, to be breaking down what 
formerly he had builded, and plucking up 
what he had planted; and yet, for the most 
part, how senseless are his people! But let 
my thoughts be confined rather to myself; 
for, if | may presume to be counted among 
the Lord’s people, sure I am, there hath been 
none, who hath had any measure of light or 
impression from the Lord of these things, 
that have proved more lifeless, formal, and 
negligent, as to aright minding of the con- 
cernment of the Lord and his people. What 
asad matter is it, for the Lord’s people, in 
such a time, not only to be in darkness as to 
their duty, but so far deserted, as they have 
been for a long time, and unfitted to carry on 
what remains to be done of the Lord’s work, 
that they are generally inclining to sit down 
and be satisfied with what they have. Yea, 
(which is worse,—if worse may be,) are there 
not many of the servants of Christ, who have 


been eminently carried forth to be glorious 


instruments in bringing forward the work to 
this length ; but who are clearly turning back 
again, and ready to sit down upon the things 
of a present world, so as to be in hazard of 
being bewitched by these ?—or, ifnot, are they 
not generally seeking to sit down upon the 
dawningsonly, of the morning light? While 
as, Jesus Christ, like the sun in his. bright- 
ness, is mounting up, and calling them to 
follow on, unto the perfect day ;—until his 
enemies be altogether made his footstool, and 
the earth be filled with the glory of the Lord, 
as is promised in Numbers, xiv. 21. * * * * 
“The Lord’s people should therefore be 
laboring to stay and establish their hearts, 
not to be shaken in their confidence of the 
truth of the promises of his coming ;—for lo! 
He comes, with power and great glory. 


For “The Friend.” | grates were under the same circumstances. | Matt. xxiv. 30.—‘But who may abide thefay 


of his coming ?’ Mal. iii. 2—They should labor, 
so to be established in the faith of his prom- 
ises, as not to be shaken at what hasalready, 
or may as yet come, of a day of darkness and 
desertion. Is there not also warrant for them, 
to be waiting for a dreadful time of suffering, 
with which they may be tried ?—as the Scrip- 
tures do very plentifully hold forth,—in which 
Satan, having transformed himeelf into an 
angel of light, shall so far prevail, that, if it 
were possible, he should deceive the very elect. 
This day, as it hath, in a great measure, 
already come on us in this generation; yet 
not so, but that more, and much more of this 
kind, may be our lot to betried with. It ap- 
pears very evident from the Holy Scriptures, 
Isai. i. 25, and iv. 4, that before that great and 
glorious appearing of Christ, the dross and 
tin of his people must be purely purged away 
by the spirit of judgment and of burning,—a 
day of such trouble, says Daniel, xii. 1, ‘as 
never was,’—such a day must there be, before 
the Lord’s people shall be delivered; such a 
day, wherein two parts shall be cut off and 
die, and a third part shall be saved ‘through 
the fire, after being ‘refined’ and ‘tried’ as 
‘silver’ and as ‘ gold.’ 

“QO! that, by the consideration of these 
things, 1 might stir up my own heart, so to 
labor to be rooted and grounded in the love 
of the truth, and knowledge of the gospel of 
Christ; that no temptation on the one hand, 
or on the other, should shake me, in those 
dreadful, shaking, and trying times, when the 
Lord is about the searching ‘Jerusalem with 
candles.’ Zeph. i. 12. This search is there 
said to be, for the punishment of those that 
are settled on their lees.—Lord! save me from 
settling, either in a lifeless form of religion, 
without the power thereof, or in any bait or 
temptation that may arise from the allure- 
ments of a present world; that I may, by 
grace, be saved from the errors of the times, 
to which so many are given up, to the dread- 
ful offence and scandal of the gospel! So also, 
[ pray, that the Lord, of his goodness and 
free grace, would save mo from resisting or 
refusing to receive light, when it does proceed 
from Himself, who is the fountain of light 
and life; especially when He is about these 
glorious manifestations and discoveries of 
himself, which shall consume the man of sin, 
even with the brightness of his coming, 2 
Thess. ii.3 and 8,—and which shall also make 
his own shine more brightly than the sun in 
the firmament, through the abounding measure 
of the graces of his Spirit in them. See Dan. 
xii. 3, and Isai. xxx. 26. Then shall a little 
one be like David, and the house of David 
like the angel of God, Zech. xii. 8. How far 
are the least of the saints from having attained 
to this pitch! and yet no less than this ought 
to be in their eye and aim ;—the kingdom of 
Christ, which by himself we are taught daily 
to pray that it may come, will produce no 
less. But how far are we the religious pro- 
fessors of this day from it! and how much 
may we, in all appearance, be likely to suffer, 
before our dross and tin be taken away, 
that we may be accounted worthy to win 
‘places’ among the number of those that shall 
get leave to ‘stand by;’ according to that 
place in Zech. iii. 4, 7, ‘Behold, 1 have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee.’ ‘If thou 
wilt walk in my ways, and if thou wilt keep 
my charge, then thou shalt also judge my 
house, and shalt also keep my courts, and I 
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will give thee places to walk among these 
that stand by.’”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 


Believing many of the readers of “The 
Friend,” will be interested in perusing Louis 
Figuer’s “ Introduction to the human race; 
His definition of Man; How he ditfers from 
other animals; His origin, &c.,” I herewith 
inclose a copy for publication, if thought 
suitable. 

What is man? A profound thinker, Car- 
dinal de Bonald, has said, “‘ Man is an intelli- 
gence assisted by organs.” We would fain 
adopt this definition, which brings into relief 
the true attribute of man, intelligence, were 
it not defective in drawing no sufficient dis- 
tinction between man and the brute. Itisa 
fact that animals are intelligent and that 
their intelligence is assisted by organs. Bat 
their intelligence is infinitely inferior to that 
of man. It does not extend beyond the 
necessities of attack and defence, the power 
of seeking food, and a small number of affec- 
tions or passions, whose very limited scope 
merely extends to material wants. With 
man, on the other hand, intelligence is of a 
high order, although its range is limited, and 
it is often arrested, powerless and mute, before 
the problemsitself proposes. In bodily forma- 
tion, man is an animal, he lives in a material 
envelope, of which the structure is that of 
the Mammalia; but he far surpasses the 
animal in the extent of his intellectual facul- 
ties. The definition of man, must therefore 
establish this relation which animals bear to 
ourselves, and indicate, if possible, the degree 
which separates them. For this reason we 
shall define man: an organized, intelligent being, 
endowed with the faculty of abstraction. 

To give beyond this a perfectly satisfactory 
definition of man is impossible: first, because, 
a definition, being but the expression of a 
theory, which rarely commands universal as- 
sent, is liable to be rejected with the theory 
itself; and secondly, because a perfectly ac- 
curate definition supposes an absolute knowl- 
ledge of the subject, of which absolute knowl- 
edge our understanding is incapable. It has 
been well said that a correct definition can be 
furnished by none but divine power. Noth- 
ing is more true than this, and were we 
able to give of our own species a definition 
rigorously correct, we should indeed possess 
absolute knowledge. 

The trouble we have to define aright the 
being about to form the subject of our inves- 
tigation, is but a forecast of the difficulties we 
shall meet when we endeavour to reason upon 
and to classify man. He who ventures to 
fathom the problems of human nature, physi- 
cal, intellectual or moral, is-arrested at every 
step. Hach moment he must confess his 
powerlessness to solve the questions which 
arise, and at times is forced to content him- 
self with merely suggesting them. This can 
be explained. Man is the last link of visible 
creation ; with him closes the series of living 
beings which weare permitted to contemplate. 
Beyond him there extends, in a world hidden 
from our view, a train of beings of a new 
order, endowed with faculties superior and 
inaccessible to our comprehension; mysterious 
phalanxes, whose place of abode even is un- 
known to us, and who, after us, form the next 
step in the infinite progression of living crea- 
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tures by whom the universe is peopled. . Situ- 
ate, as he is, on the confines of this unknown 
world, on the very threshold of this domain, 
which his eye, if not his thoughts, may not 
penetrate, man shares to some extent the at- 
tributes belonging to those beings who follow 
him in the economy of nature. Doubtless, it 
is this which makes it so difficult for us to com- 
prebend the actual essence of man, his destiny, 
his origin and bis end. 

These reflections have been called,for in 
order to supply an explanation of the frequent 
admissions of helplessness which we shall be 
obliged to make in this carsory introduction, 
when we investigate the origin of man, the 
period of his first appearance on the globe, 
the unity or division of our species, the classi- 
fication of the human race, &c. If to many 
of these questions we reply with doubt and 
uncertainty, the reader must not lay the 
blame at the feet of science, but must search 
for the cause in the impenetrable laws of 
nature. 

And first, whencecomes man? Wherefore 
does he exist? To this we can make no 
reply, the problem is beyond the reach of 
human thbught. But we may at least en- 
quire, since this question has been largely 
debated by the learned, whether man existed 
in some other animal form, which has been 
modified in his anatomical structure by time 
and circumstances. In other words, is it 
true, as has been pretended by various of our 
contemporaries, that man is the result of the 
organic improvement of a particular race of 
apes with which we are familiar and the first 
man? 

We have already treated and discussed this 
question more fully in the volume which pre- 
ceded this. We have shown in “ Primitive 
Man,” that man is not derived by a process 
of organic transformation from any animal, 
and that he includes the ape, not more than 
the whale among his ancestry ; but that he 
is the product of a special creation. 

Nevertheless, whether its creation be spe- 
cial or the result of modification, the human 
species has not always existed. There is, 
then, a first cause for its production. What 
is this? Here is again a problem which sur- 
passes our understanding. Let us say, my 
readers, that the creation of the human species 
was an act of God, that man is one of the 
children of the great Arbiter of the universe, 
and we shall have given to this question the 
only response which can content at once our 
feelings and our reason. 

But let us summon questions more accessi- 
ble to our compreheusion, with which the 
mind is more at ease, and upon which science 
can exercise its functions. To what period 
should we refer the first appearance of man 
upon the globe? In “ Primitive Man,” we 
have answered this question as far as it can 
be. We have considered the opinion of some 
writers who carry the first appearance of 
man as far back as the tertiary period. Re- 
jecting this date on account of the insufficien- 
cy of the evidence produced, we in com- 
mon with most naturalists, have admitted, 
that man appeared for the first time upon our 
globe at the commencement of the quarterna- 
ry period, thatis to say, before the geological 
phenomenon of the deluge and previous to 
the glacial period which preceded this great 
terrestial cataclysm. To fix the birth of man 


and to substitute for observation, conjec 
and hypothesis. By saying that man 
peared for the first time upon the g 
at the commencement of the quartert 
period, we establish the fact, which is a 
able to the cosmogony of Moses, that 
was formed after the other animals, and 
by bis advent he crowned the edifice of 
mal creation. 
(To be continued.) 
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In passing through the streets on F 
days, I have often observed my neigh 
spending their time in a careless manner, 
have felt a secret salutation of love to tk 
as a seed ungathered. When it shall pla 
the Lord to open their eyes to behold Sit 
quiet habitation, I earnestly wish no st 
bling block, in us who ‘are making so hit 
profession, may be suffered to offend beh 
ers, or dim Zion’s heavenly beauty.—z/ 
Hagger. ; 
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WHAT IS THE GOSPEL? 
In reply to a letter from a Friend. By Re 
Alsop, London. Printed for private cure 
tion. 
Some one has kindly sent us a copy ¢ 
small pamphlet with the above title. | 
author is a member of our Society, livin; 
London, and occupying the station of 
elder: the “reply” is dated 2nd month 
1873. 4 
The object the writer has in view, apps 
to be, to convince his readers that the ‘ 
pel” in its proper sense, is restricted to 
glad tidings of salvation through the com 
soffering, death, &c., of Jesus Christ the 
viour of the world; and that Robert Bare 
and the other early Friends were in error 
their interpretation of the Scripture used 
them in proof of their belief, that the gos 
was preached in every creature. He spe 
his force on an effort to show that the Ap 
gist made a mistake in selecting the Eng 
word in from the various meanings that 
be given to the Greek particle en, when 
quoies the declaration of the Apostle, Co 
23, that the gospel was preached in ev 
creature, and that he ought to have cho 
to or among. Reference is made to the Gr 
text, to the translation in different editi 
of the Scriptures, and to the opinions 
various commentators, to show that 7 
to or among has been generally used. T 
we suppose, may be freely admitted; bat 
R. Alsop admits that in is equally a mean 
of the Greek particle as the otber two, ¢ 
brings nothing forward to show that R. E 
clay was not as well versed in the Greek 
guage as himself and those he quotes, we 
not see that he “ takes anything,” as lawy 
say, by the Greek and Latin lore expende 
R, A. makes this most serious cha 
against R. Barclay, “In support of this_ 
pothesis [against doctrines which “uny 
rantably limit the grace of God,} a la 
amount of Scripture is adduced: but not_ 
frequently the texts are singularly modified, 
lated or clipped so as to make them fit into 


in the tertiary period, would be to travel'argument.” As an illustration of this hei 


out of facts now within the ken of science, 


note refers to where in Prop. v. and vi. Qt 


», Barclay is explaining what Friends 
by the expression of Christ being in all 
iz: a8 He isthe Light of the world and 
teneth every man that cometh into the 
—he refers to the 2d v. ii. c. of 1st Cor., 
ives the Greek text, and his translation 
s meaning “Christ crucified in them.” 
is very different from modifying, isolat- 
r clipping the original text. He farther 
“R, Barclay was however, without 
, honestly persuaded of the sufficiency 
e argument founded on Col. i. 23, as to 
jospel “preached (to or) in every crea- 
‘viz: “that there were many thousands 
n and women to whom the outward Gos- 
as he terms it, ‘was never preached ;” 
to reconcile the text with the fact, he had 
se to the idea of an inward Gospel, based 
iis passage; which by what seemed to 
vn allowable change in the preposition, 
t admit of such an understanding.” 
is Jamentable to find persons in mem- 
ip with Feiends making these unjust 
res against Barclay, in their endeavours 
overt the doctrines of the gospel as pro- 
ated by those who were the instruments 
ithering the Society. It is true, as R. 
) observes, that to translate the Greek 
en in the paragraph quoted frum Col. i. 
ato to or among, renders the Apostle’s 
ration literally untrue, inasmuch as we 
*that those who were commissioned to 
aim the gospel of salvation, had preached 
't a comparatively small part of man- 
—as is still the case—but, we apprehend, 
was not the main reason why Barclay 
» to use in as the legitimate meaning of 
sreek word in that place; but rather 
ise this signification is in accordance 
the whole tenor of the doctrine on the 
ct, inculeated throughout the New Testa- 
. But weknow that in nota few of the re- 
d translations of the Scriptures, words 
been used because they are in unison with 
lerical views of those who were engaged 
e work ; and as they did not admit that 
aw of the new covenant was or is written 
1¢ hearts of those who had not or have 
a knowledge of the Scriptures, we can 
7 understand why they would prefer to 
nony, a8 coinciding with their belief; the 
sine founded on which, however, Friends 
ever rejected as an error. 
_R. Barclay says, “Though the outward 
ration of the gospel be sometimes taken 
ne gospel, yet it is but figuratively.” 
word is sometimes 80 used in our trans- 
n of the New Testament, but Friends 
always held that in its full sense the 
el is what the Apostle declared it to be, 
power of God unto salvation to all them 
believe.” Paul certainly did not restrict 
» the “glad tidings” he communicated, 
hb could be understood and believed with- 
effecting any spiritual change, let alone 
roving the power of God unto salvation. 
Jso expressly declared, that the vatural 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
neither can he know them, because they 
spiritually discerned ; which cannot be 
if the mere “glad tidings,” or what is re- 
ed in the New Testament of the coming, 
ring, death, &c., of Christ, are ‘the power 
od unto salvation.” The same Apostle 
€ manner says in another place, that it is 
race of God that bringeth salvation,” 
at it “hath appeared unto all men.” 
declares that we read nothing in Scrip- 
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ture of a “spiritual, heavenly and invisible 
principle, in which God as Father, Son and 
Spirit dwells, a measure of which divine and 
glorious life is in allmen,asaseed.” Healso 
quotes from three or four authors, principally 
French, to show that Friends are wrong in 
holding up the doctrine of “ Christ within the 
hope of glory.” We however have no in- 
tention of following the arguments adduced. 
They are a reiteration of what have been 
previously used by the Beaconites, by J. J. 
Gurney, EH. Ash and others, who have vainly 
striven to disprove and undermine the “True 
Christian Divinity,” taught and illustrated by 
those eminent disciples of Christ, who were 
made use of after a long night of apostacy, to 
promulgate Scriptural Quakerism or primi. 
tive Christianity. We say, vainly striven, 
for though they have drawn many after them, 
the doctrines of Friends remain unchanged, 
and, being based on the immutable truth, are 
themselves unchangeable. 

After referring to certain texts said to have 
been corrupted by the translators, R. A., says, 
‘Whilst we would not reject sound criti- 
cism whereby in some instances, the true 
sense of the original may be better conveyed ; 
surely it is a serious thing tor such as have 
not the requisite knowledge of language (‘‘the 
unlearned and unstable, 2 Peter, ii. v. 16, it 
may be,) to attempt to improve the Scriptures, 
to the peril of their own souls and the souls 
of others.” Erudite as R. Alsop may be, and 
suppose himself thereby qualified to decide 
on the true meaning of the Scriptures, we do 
not recognize the evidence of it, in the mean- 
ing he here supposes may be attached to the 
expression of Peter, when, referring to some 
things written by Paul which were hard to be 
understood, he says, which they that are wn- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction. We 
apprehend that the thought of verbal criticism 
or definition was far from the mind of the illit- 
erate but inspired fisherman, but that he alludes 
to those who were unlearned and unstable in 
the knowledge of spiritual things as taught 
in the school of his divine Master ; the other 
construction would probably have reminded 
him of the query “ Art thou a master of Israel 
and knowest not these things?” Is not the 
“ peril” referred to, equally incurred when the 
attempt is made to induce the members of our 
religious Society to give up doctrines which 
Friends have ever held? 

Friends have always most surely believed 
in Jesus Christ of Nazareth as the Saviour of 
the world; in his divinity, atonement, media- 
tion, and in all bis offices ; and have esteemed 
a knowledge of the Scriptures, as a blessing, 
second in value to the gift of the Holy Spirit 
alone. They believe that as Christ died for 
all, thereby making it possible for all to be 
reconciled to his Father, so, by his death, 
He purchased a measure or manifestation of 
his Spirit for all, agreeably to the declaration, 
He “was the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’ This doc- 
trine of a universal saving light, bestowed in 
different degrees on all mankind, obedience to 
the measure of which received, is, in the 
mercy of Him who willeth not that any 
should perish, sufficient for salvation, even of 
those who have no knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, bas always been and still is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Friends. 

R. Alsop admits that the important doc- 
trines which he labors to controvert, were 


held by our early Friends, and yet, from the 
following language, he appears to think that 
those members who continue to adhere to the 
faith of their forefathers, are chargeable with 
breaking the bond of union. He says: “I 
feel a tender concern for not am very few 
honest-bearted Friends, who, I am persuaded, 
hold the simple faith of the gospel; yet, hav- 
ing been accustomed to take an incomplete 
view of it, have felt themselves somewhat 
separated in spirit from their brethren, dis- 
ciples of the same Lord; and their efforts, in- 
stead of being in aid of their fellow-servants, 
have tended rather to weaken.” Surely R. A. 
ought to have something more and better 
than his knowledge of the dead languages to 
authorize him thus to charge those who are 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines- pro- 
mulgated by Fox, Whitehead, Penn, Barclay 
and all the early Friends, with taking “an 
incomplete view” of “the simple faith of the 
Gospel.” The charge applies, not only to 
those of the present generation who conscien- 
tiously hold to original Quakerism, or primi- 
tive Christianity, but reverts through every 
generation of faithful Friends, to the first 
promulgators of their faith. Friends have 
ever held those doctrines which R. A. repu- 
diates, not because they were those taught by 
Fox, Barclay, &c., but because they have he- 
lieved and still believe them to be the truth 
as itis in Jesus. Those who depart from and 
endeavor to overthrow them, sincere as they 
may be in their dissent, are those who have 
broken and are still breaking the unity, sepa- 
rating “in spirit from their brethren,” and so 
farare not Friends. This, the founders of the 
Society, in its early establishment, thus em- 
phatically declared, “‘ Now we being gathered 
into the belief of certain principles and doc- 
trines, without constraint or worldly respect, 
but by the mere force of truth on our under- 
standings, and its power and influence upon 
our hearts, those principles and doctrines, and 
the practices necessarily depending upon them, 
are, a8 it were, the terms that have drawn us 
together, and the bond by which we become cen- 
tered into one body. Now if any one or more, 
so engaged with us, should arise to teach any 
other doctrine or doctrines, contrary to those 
which were the ground of our being one, who 
can deny but the body hath power, in such a 
case to declare, this is not according to the truth 
we profess ; and therefore we pronounce such 
and such doctrines to be wrong, with which 
we cannot have unity, nor yet any more 
spiritual fellowship with those who hold them, 
and so cut themselves off from being mem- 
bers, by dissolving the very bond by which 
they were linked to the body.” (Barclay on 
Church Government.) 

In view of this plain and forcible exposition 
of the terms of association and of the true 
standing of our religious Society and its mem- 
bers, with the relation the one bears to the 
other, how can any one honestly and honor- 
ably continue within its pale, while using bis 
position and influence to lay waste its doc- 
trines and testimonies ! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—Advices from Madrid represent that the 
Carlist movement is increasing in strength and aggres- 
siveness. In the Spanish Assembly, the 2lst ult., 
Castellar, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Eche- 
gary, Minister of Finance, made statements with refer- 
ence to the condition of the Republic, tending to allay 
apprehension concerning the movements of the Carlists 
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and the course of reactionary partisans. The Minister | The strike of the miners in South Wales continues, 
of Justice has prepared a bill for the abolition of capi- the attempts at compromise having failed. Many 


tal punishment for all offences whatever. The discus- | 
sion of the bill for the abolition of slayery in Porto 
Rico continued. 

The Carlists have cut the railroad at Vittoria, twenty- 
nine miles south of Bilboa. They have also destroyed 
the railroad stations at Oreto and Stadio. 

Serious disturbances had arisen at Barcelona in con- 
sequence of the officer in command of the garrison at- 
tempting, without due authority, to establish martial 
law. Under orders from Madrid the officer abandoned 
his interference with the municipality and quiet was 
restored, 

The authorities throughout Catalonia and other sec- 
tions of the country, have reiterated their declarations 
of adhesion to the government of the Republic. 

The Governorships of the forty-eight provinces of 
Spain are to be divided equally among the Radicals 
and Republicans. The National Assembly will adjourn 
sine die in six weeks, and elections for the new Cortes ; 
will follow immediately upon the dissolution. It is 
hoped the transition from a monarchical to a republican 
form of government will be peacefully effected. 

The American Minister has intimated to the Spanish 
government that the United States are not disposed to 
press embarrassing questions relative to Cuba, desiring 
to place no obstacle in the way of the Republic. 

The Havana journals continue to abstain from refer- 
ring to events in Spain, much against the will of the 
middle and poorer classes, who are unanimous in favor 
of the Republic. 

The Archbishop of Paris has tendered the hospitali- 
ties of his home and a fraternal welcome to Mermillod, 
recently expelled from Switzerland for persisting in 
exercising his functions as Vicar Apostolic, despite the 
prohibation of the Swiss federal authorities. 

The Count de Chambord has written a letter to 
Bishop Duponloup, declining to follow the advice of 
the Bishop to make a compromise with the Orleans 
princes. The Count upholds the hereditary principle, 
saying, “Without it I am nothing—with it I accom- 
plish every thing.” 

The Committee of Thirty have adopted the amend- 
ment proposed by Dufavre, which provides that before 
its dissolution the French National Assembly shall 
enact laws organizing and directing the transmission of 
the legislative and executive powers, and creating a 
second Chamber. 

A decision has been rendered in the case of Prince 
Napoleon, against ex-Minister Lefranc for illegal ex- 
pulsion from France. The Court declared its imcom- 
petency to try the case, and ordered the plaintiff to pay 
the costs. Prince Napoleon and his consort are now in 
Milan. j 

In the Prussian Diet on the 20th, the Minister of 
Finance reported the surplus of the last year to be 20,- 
000,000 thalers, and proposed measures for the reduc- 
tion of the public debt. 

The Brazilian agents in London have taken steps to 
suspend emigration to Brazil until the investigation 
into the alleged sufferings of emigrants is concluded. 

At the latest Rio Janeiro dates, the weather was ex- 
tremely hot. The deaths from yellow fever averaged 
from forty to fifty persons a day. 

An explosion occurred on the 18th in a coal mine at 
Staffordshire, Eng., while the men were at work, and 
caused the death of twenty of the miners. 

The Midland Railroad Company have entered into a 
contract with the Pullman Palace Car Company for the 
equipment of that road with American sleeping cars. 

The estimated expenditures of Great Britain for the 
financial year 1873—4, form a total of £66,157,000, a 
reduction of £2,040,500 from the current year. 

The Bishop of Clonfort and father Quin, who were 
on trial in Dublin, have been acquitted of the charge 
of using spiritual influence to intimidate voters in the 
Galway Parliamentary election. The prosecution was 
unable to sustain the charges against them. 

A report has been received in London that a cafe in 
Smyrna, situated on the shore of the gulf, having been 
undermined by the tides, was suddenly swallowed up 
by the waves, and that between one and two hundred 
persons, mostly Greeks, were drowned. 

A special dispatch from Berlin to the London Vimes 


families are in a suffering condition, and the deepest 
gloom prevails in the mining districts. 

On the 23d and 24th ult., an unusually heavy fall of 
snow occurred in England. 
On the 24th John Bright took his seat for the first 
time since his prolonged illness. 
The total estimated expenditures for the army the 
coming year amount to £14,416,000. The regular 
British army home and abroad numbers 125,000 men, 


'of whom 63,000 constitute the home force. 


London, 2d mo. 24th.—Consols 923. 
1867, 93%; new five per cents, 90}. 
Liverpoo]l.— Uplands cotton, 9}d.; Orleans, 10d. 
California white wheat, 12s. a 13s. per cental. Red 
western spring, 11s. 6d a 12s, 3d. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 24th says, the government 
is hurrying forward reinforcements to the troops now 


U. S. sixes, 


‘operating against the Carlists in the north. Insurgents 
1 


continue to burn the railway stations and bridges. 

UnitEep Srares.—An investigating Committee of 
Congress concerning the affairs of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, gives the entire cost of building that road at 
about $50,000,000, and says this was wholly repaid to 
the promoters by government and first mortgage bonds. 
Through the agency of the “Credit Mobilier” and other 
cunning devices, about $23,000,000 more were added 
to the nominal cost, and divided as income among a 
portion of the parties concerned. The report, however, 
exonerates many holders of Credit Mobilier stock from 
knowledge of the great wrong perpetrated. The Com- 
mittee recommend the expulsion of two members of the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1872 the consumption of railway iron bars in the 
United States amounted to 1,504,391 tons, of which 
975,000 tons were made in this country, and 529,591 
tons were imported. In 1854 the entire consumption 
of railway bars was only 447,658 tons. 

Miscellaneous.—There were 303 interments in Phila- 
delphia last week, including 99 children under two 
years. There were 58 deaths of consumption, 29 inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and 17 old age. 

The deaths in New York last week numbered 593, in 
Brooklyn 185, and in Boston 129. 

Nearly one-half of the children in the public schools 
of Buffalo are of German parentage, and less than one- 
third are of American parentage. The total registry 
of scholars is 13,495. 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 81 to 66, 
has passed a bill increasing salaries after 3d mo. 4th, 
1873, as follows: President of the United States, $50,000; 
Vice President, Justice of the Supreme Court, heads of 
departments and Speaker of the House, $10,000 ; Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, $10,500; Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Treasury and Interior, $6500; Senators, 
Representatives and Delegates, including the Forty- 
second Congress, $7500; and, in lieu of mileage, they 
are to be allowed actual expenses to and from Washing- 
ton each session, including the Forty-second Congress. 

President Grant has issued. a proclamation calling an 
extra session of the Senate for the 4th of Third month, 
there being so much unfinished business in the Senate 
as to preclude the possibility of the adjournment of that 
body on the 3d, without injury to the public service. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th ult. New York—American gold, 114}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1183; ditto, 1867, 1163; ditto, 10-40 
five per cents, 114}. Superfine flour, $6.10 a $6.50; 
State extra, $7.10 a $7.50; finer brands, 78 a $13. 


says, the Russian government is hurrying forward large 
reinforcements to Turkestan. 

Prince Gortschakoff is about to submit to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, a proposal for a special Anglo- 
Russian commission to settle the boundaries of Af- 
ghanistan. 

A meeting of the conservative leaders in Parliament 
was held on the 22d ult., at which it was unanimously 
decided to oppose the Ministerial Education bill, 


Towa spring wheat, $1.52. Western mixed corn, 64 
cts.; western and southern yellow, 65 cts.; Jersey yel- 
low, 60 a 63 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 ets. Philadelphia.— 
Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 21} a 21} ets. for 
middlings. Superfine flour, $4.87 a $5.50; extras, $6 
a $7; finer brands, $7.50 a $11.50. White wheat, 
$2.05 a $2.10 per bushel ; amber, $1.98 a $2; red, $1.90 
a $1.95. Rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 59 a 60 cts.; white, 
62 cts. Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 123 a 13 cts. 
Lard, 83 cts. The cattle market was dull this week and 
prices lower. About 3400 head arrived and sold at the 
Avenue Droye-yard at 7} a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 
6 a7 cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5} cts. for common. 
About 10,000 sheep sold at 5 a 8 ets. per lb. gross, and 
8000 hogs at $7.75 per 100 lbs. net. Baltémore.— White 
corn, 60 a 62 cts. ; yellow, 59 cts. ; western mixed, 61 cts. 
Oats, 49 a 50 cts. Rye, 80a 90 cts. Lard, 8} a 84 cts. 
Chicago.—Extra spring flour, $6.50 a $7. No. 1 spring 
wheat, $1.29; No. 2, $1.20; No. 3 do., $1.08. No. 2 
mixed corn, 31} cts. No. 2 oats, 26 cts. No. 2 rye, 65 
cts. No. 2 fall barley, 70 a 71 cts. Lard, $7.65 per 
100 lbs, St. Lowis.—No. 3 fall wheat, $1.78; No. 2 
spring, $1.20. No. 2 mixed corn, 32} cts. Oats, 264 
cts. Detroit.—White wheat, $1.87 a $1.96; amber 


Michigan, $1.68. Corn, 42 cts. Oats, 35} cts. 
waukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.274. Corn, 3 
No. 2 oats, 26 cts. 


[The following which was sent to us two or 
weeks ago for publication, was accidentally misla 
The Bible and Tract Distributing Society not h 
made a report since 1869 to those who have contril 
to it, now presents the following summary of its 1 
from Ist mo. 25th, 1870, to lst mo, 25th, 1873: 
The Bibles, &c., have been sent to nearly every 
and Territory of the Union, often in response to ¢ 
cations from parties who themselves distribute T 
or use the books &c. sent to them. The distrib 
could be much enlarged were the means at hand 
so. Especially might this be done in certain very mi 
localities in South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, 
comparatively small sum could be used to defray 
travelling expenses, for a week or two at a time, 0 
tributors living in those neighborhoods. __ 
Contributions, which are now much needed, m 
sent to Richard Cadbury, Treasurer, No. 221 Ches 
St., Philadelphia. 1 
Total distribution for the period above mention 
Bibles, 
Testaments and parts, 
Tracts, leaflets and small books, 
Juvenile, do. do. 
Books for First-day schools, 
Wall Texts (large type, Scripture,) 
Library Books, - - 
Friends Books, 
Illustrated Papers, 
On behalf of the Association, 
Marmanvvuke C. Co: 
Exuiston P. Morr 
James E. Rwoaps, 


, 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI] 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. We 
inaton, M. D , 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. 


; 


Diep, on the 12th of 9th mo. 1872, at the r 
of her son-in-law, James Moore, in this city 
REED, relict of the late William Reed, who year 
had charge of the farm at Westtown School. She 
in the 92d year of her age. She was diligent in 
tendence of meetings when able to get out, and 
example of the excellency of christian simplicity. 
several years during the latter part of her life, shi 
mostly confined to her room; she had long antici 
her departure, and we believe was ready for the el 
Without sickness, other than a gradual 
strength, she continued sensible to the close, 
her spirit to Him in whom she had trusted, a 
feel that she was gathered into one of the mansi 
her Heavenly Father’s house. 
, on the 15th of 1st month, 1873, at Moore: 
Mary T. SHARPLESS, widow of the late Harvey § 
less, in the 53d year of her age, a member of C 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. Domestic and re 
in her disposition, and faithful in the discharge 
duties, she was beloved and esteemed by those 
knew her. 4 

——., suddenly, near his home, on the 15th of 1st 
1873, WiLLIAM Bartine, aged 47 years. 
member of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. a 

——.,, at his residence, near Hestonville, West 
delphia, on the evening of 2d mo. 14th, 187. 
GrorGE, in the 88th year of his age. He was: 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phi 
for the Western District, and it is believed th 
called from works to rewards at an unexpect 
ment, he was prepared for the change that ha 
place. He was the survivor of eight children 
whom died in early life, and all of them unm 
tract of land containing 83 acres, valued then a 
and now worth a much larger sum, was don 
years since by him and his sister, the late I 
George, to the city of Philadelphia, and forms 
part of the public park, so favorably known 
citizens and others. A portion of his large est 
bequeathed to relatives and friends, an 
charitable and benevolent institutions, and to 
under the control of the religious Society of w 
was a member, and other associations unec 
therewith. The residue of his property is to 
posed of for the benevolent purposes mention 
will, at the discretion of his executors, 
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